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THE YOUNGER 


CONTEMPORARY SCHOOL 


in the 


Novello Catalogue 


BUSH, GEOFFREY 
CANNON, PHILIP 
CHANDLER, MARY 
COLE, HUGO 


DU PLESSIS, HUBERT 


JOUBERT, JOHN 


LEIGHTON, KENNETH 
MONTGOMERY, BRUCE 


SCOTT, ANTHONY 


SHAW, CHRISTOPHER 


Already published: A Christmas Cantata, Three Elizabethan 
Songs, Five Spring Songs. 

In preparation: Trio for Oboe, Bassoon and Piano. 

Already published : Songs to Delight for female voices, Concertino 
for piano and strings, Galop Parisien for two pianos. 

In preparation: Cing Chansons de Femme, a song-cycle. 


Already published: Hymn on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity 
for female voices and piano (or harp). 


Already published: Part-song Nay Ivy and a carol Sweet was 

the Song, a children’s operetta Asses’ Ears. 

In preparation: Oboe Quartet, Trio for Piano, Flute and Clarinet, 

children’s operetta A Statute for the Mayor. 

Already published: A Shepherd’s Carol and Carol of the Fleur 

de Lys. 

In preparation, String Quartet No. 1, Sonata for piano duet. 

On hire, Serenade for Strings. 
Already published: Carol Torches, anthem O Lorde the maker 
of al thing, Five Songs, String Quartet, Divertimento for piano 

duet. In preparation, Viola Sonata. 

In preparation: Violin Concerto. 

Already published: Choral works, Christ’s Birthday, Ode on the 

Resurrection of Christ, Oxford Requiem, Venus’ Praise, Con- 

certino for strings, Concert Waltz for two pianos, Shakespeare 

Songs, Sets 1/Il, separate songs and part-songs. 

In preparation: Sinfonietta for strings. 

On hire, Chorale Variations for orchestra. 

Already published: Clarinet Sonata. 


160 Wardour Street, London, W.1 
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‘BACH 
ftlass in b minor 


ELISABETH 
SCHWARZKOPF 
MARGA 

HOFFGEN 
NICOLAI 


GEDDA 
HEINZ 
REHFUSS 


CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
OF THE SOCIETY OF THE 
FRIENDS OF MUSIC 


Conducted by 


HERBERT VON 


KARAJAN 
fe 


COLUMBIA 


LONG PLAYING 


a) 33s RPM. RECORD 


The “fall glory of a unique genius” is realised in this LONG PLAYING RECORD of 


A GREAT CHORAL MASTERPIECE 


Bachs BJYQsSS 1% = unor 


ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF, MARGA HOFFGEN, 

NICOLAI GEPDA and HEINZ REHFUSS 

and THE CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA OF THE SOCIETY OF 
THE FRIENDS OF MUSIC, with ORGAN AND HARPSICHORD 
conducted by HERBERT VON KARAJAN 


33CX 1121-3 
(These records will be supplied in a specially desiqned Presentation Box) 
COLUMBIA LONG PLAYING 38: 1 RPM. RECORDS 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO LTD RECOR DIVISTON CASTLE ST., LONDON, 








Before buying records—buy 


The Record Year 


A review of the year’s records at all speeds 


By Edward Sackville-West and Desmond Shawe-Taylor, 
leading record critics and authors of The Record Guide. 


‘As distinguished for accuracy and wit as its predecessors. The 

authors map the unexplored and point our way by the stars.” 

NEW STATESMAN 

‘*A remarkable achievement. All information about deletions, 

transfers, dubbings, pressings, prefix letters and colours, new 
companies and societies will be found in this book.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH 

‘Impossible not to read just for sheer pleasure. Once you start 

dipping you are likely to continue for hours.”’--weeKLy scoTsMAN 


3,000 records reviewed; list of performers; special sets, &c. 18s. 
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PALESTRINA 


MISSA AETERNA CHRISTI MUNERA 
also 


MISSA BREVIS 


Edited and arranged for modern use 
by 
HENRY WASHINGTON 
‘Henry Washington incorporates new features of great value which should 


result in performances much more in accord with the liturgical spirit of this 
wonderful music than has hitherto been the case.”"—ALEC ROBERTSON 


Price 6/- each 














J. & W. CHESTER, LTD. 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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MUSEUM HOUSE, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Drastic Price Reduction (1954) Now in the Hinrichsen Edition 


THE MIRROR OF MUSIC 1844-1944 


The Story of a Century of Musical Progress 
PERCY A. SCHOLES 


ca. 600 illustrations on 118 Plates and many musical illustrations 


Although this is a highly entertaining narrative, it is also, owing 
to its comprehensive Index, one of the few outstanding encyclopaedic 
Works of Reference issued since the war. 

H.E. No. 312a,b 2 Vols. (now available separately), each 12 6 


THOMAS TALLIS 
The Complete Keyboard Works 


Edited by DENIS STEVENS 
H.E. No. 1585 Price 7/6 
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Thesaurus it anc 
of Orchestral——_| 
Devices by Gardner Read 











The author, who is Professor of important to musicians as Roget’s 
Composition in Boston University “Thesaurus of English Words and 
College of Music, has written the first Phrases” and Bartlett’s ‘Familiar 
“international” thesaurus of orches- Quotations” are to the student of 
tral devices ever published. Instru- literature and the established writer. 
mental effects are quoted from scores Over 600 pages. £4 10s. Od. net. 


which range from the 17th Century to 


those of the present day—with an ; 

accent on contemporary music. 

Certainly the authority on its subject, 

this book will undoubtedly become as Parker Street ‘ Kingsway * London, W.C.2 
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HANDEL 


Fifteen 
Arias 


HIGH VOICE 





CONTENTS 
To Alceste 
Son confusa pastoreila 
(‘Tis confusing for a shepherdess) (‘‘Poro’’) 
Dimmi, crudele Amore 
(Tell me, thou cruel love) (‘‘Muzio Scevola’’) 
Lascia ch’io pianga 
(So shall my weeping) (‘‘Rinaldo’’) 
Let me wander, not unseen 
(“L’Allegro’’) 
Notte cara 
(Dear Night) (‘‘Floridante’’) 
Non ti fidar 
(Don't be too sure!) (‘*‘Muzio Scevola’’) 


lo ti levo l’impero dell’ armi 
(Though | raised you to rank of commander) (‘‘Partenope”) 


Svegliatevi nel core 
(Arouse thyself to anger) (‘‘Giulio Cesare’’) 


Care selve 
(Lovely woodland) (‘‘Atalanta’’) 


Se fedel vuoi ch’io ti creda 
(If you would of love assure me) (‘‘Orlando’’) 


Piangero la sorte mia 
(| shall mourn my cruel fortune) (*‘Giulio Cesare’’) 


Pensieri, voi mi tormentate 
(Oh, cruel thoughts, have pity) (‘‘Agrippina’’) 


Where’er you walk 
(‘Semele’) 


Un cenno leggiadretto 
(A gesture with discretion) (‘‘Serse’’) 


Edited by ERNST VICTOR WOLFF 
SCHIRMER 1745 
SIX SHILLINGS NET 


hefore ordering from 
50 New Bond Street, W.1 
PLEASE !—frst try your usual dealer 
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The Pusic Gudbave 


A detailed subject guide to over 100 music periodicals from all parts of the world 
Designed for quick reference as well as intensive research 


Makes current periodical literature readily available to musicologists, librarians, 
educators and students 


@ i949 MUSIC INDEX ANNUAL CUMULATION.................... 312.50 
@ 1950 MUSIC INDEX ANNUAL CUMULATION.................... 25.00 
@ i951 MUSIC INDEX ANNUAL CUMULATION.................... 25.00 
@ 1952 MUSIC INDEX ANNUAL CUMULATION................ .. 25,00 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
Including 12 monthly issues and 
cloth-bound annual cumulation. . 3125,00 


Information Service Inc. 
10 WEST WARREN DETROIT |, MICHIGAN 
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DENT 


Latest volume in Dent’s 





Master Musicians 


The famous series of biographical 
and critical studies, edited by ERIC BLOM 


Mendelssohn 


by Philip Radcliffe 


A new study of the composer, and evalua- 
tion of his work, which aims at ‘pre- 
senting a clear view of Mendelssohn's life 
and works, coloured neither by the exag- 
gerated hero-worship by which they were 
at first surrounded nor by the equally 
exaggerated denigration that followed.’ 
Philip Radcliffe, who is Lecturer in Music 
at Cambridge University, makes a new 
critical appraisal of Mendelssohn’s music 
which may bring about a renewed appre- 
ciation of the master. 


With 60 music-type quotations, mainly 
from the less familiar works, illustrations 
from photographs, calendar of events, 
etc, 8s. 6d. net 


Other volumes now available 
_in the Master Musicians: 


BACH BvE. M. and Sydney Grew 
BEETHOVEN By Marion Scott 
BERLIOZ By J. H. Elliot 
BIZET By Winton Dean 
BRAHMS By Peter Latham 
CHOPIN By Arthur Hedley 
DEBUSSY By E. Lockspeiser 
DVORAK By Alec Robertson 
ELGAR By W. H. Reed 
FAURE’ By Norman Suckling 
HANDEL By Percy M. Young 
HAYDN By Rosemary Hughes 
MOZART By Eric Blom 
MUSSORGSKY By M. D. Calvocoressi 
PALESTRINA By Henry Coates 
PURCELL By J. A. Westrup 
RAVEL By Norman Demuth 
SCHUBERT By Arthur Hutchings 
SCHUMANN By Joan Chissell 
‘TCHAIKOVSKY By Edwin Evans 
VERDI By Dyneley Hussey 
WAGNER By Robert L. Jacobs 





Each volume contains cight illustrations, 
many musical examples, and four appen- 
dices: (1) A calendar of events in the com- 
poser’s life. (2) Full list of works. (3) 
Personalia. (4) Bibliography. 


Each 8s. 6d. net 
OBTAINABLE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Send for complete list of Books on 
Music and Musicians to 7. M. Dent & 











Sons Ltd, Bedford Street, London, W.C.2 
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Catalogue of the 
Musical Manuscripts 
at Peterhouse 
Cambridge 
DOM ANSELM HUGHES 


The nineteen Peterhouse MSS. are 
of notable importance among the 
surviving documentary sources of 
the music of the period 1540-1640. 
Apart from their general historic 
interest they provide material to- 
wards a complete edition of the 
works of Adrian Batten. Two scores 
are given in transcript. 35s. net 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 




















Just published 


L> ALLEGRO 


Handel 


arranged for unison to four-part equal voice 
chorus with ad lib Soprano and Alto soli 


hy 
Imogen Holst 


In this arrangement for equal voices, Handel's 
oratorio is reduced to the size of a cantata by 
omitting many of the original solos. It preserves 
all the chorus work and also the alternation of 
moods which is an essential part of Handel's 
scheme. 

This arrangement gives schools and Women’s 
Institute and Townswomen’s Guild choirs the 
chance of singing one of Handel's greatest 
masterpieces without having to rely on the help of 
extra resources. 

The work is particularly suitable for combined 
singing at Festivals, where it can be sung with or 
without professional soloists, as with one excep 
tion all the solos can also be sung by semi-chorus 
The work is orchestrated for small orchestra, 
including woodwind and brass, or for string 
orchestra and piano. The score and parts for 
both versions may be hired from the publishers 

> 


Cs 373 
Vocal score 6 - Chorus Edition 3 6 


J. CURWEN & SONS LIMITED 
24 Berners Street, London, W.1 























MUSICA BRITANNICA 


A NATIONAL COLLECTION OF MUSIC 


Published by the Royal Musical Association 


THE MULLINER BOOK 


An anthology of 120 keyboard pieces, made by a mid- 
sixteenth century organist. Edited by Denis Stevens 
Price 35 - 


CUPID AND DEATH 


By Matthew Locke and Christopher Gibbons 


Complete musical and literary text of this famous masque, 
first performed in 1653. Edited by Edward J. Dent 
Price 42'- 


COMUS 


By Thomas Augustine Arne 
The first modern reprint of a full-length work by Arne. 


Edited by Julian Herbage | 


Price 42'- 


MEDIAEVAL CAROLS 


Edited by John Stevens 
Price 50 - 


JOHN DOWLAND 


Ayres for four Voices 


Edited by Thurston Dart and Nigel Fortune 
Price 42/- 


JOHN BLOW 


Coronation Anthems Anthems with Strings 
Edited by Anthony Lewis and H. Watkins Shaw 
Price 42 - 


JOHN DUNSTABLE 


Edited by Manfred F. Bukofzer 
Price 63 - 


The Complete Works 





STAINER & BELL, LTD., 69 Newman Street, London, W.| 
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HEFFER’S BOOKSHOP IN PETTY CURY, CAMBRIDGE 


BOOKS ON LITERATURE, 


MUSIC AND THE 


FINE ARTS 


ANTIQUARIAN, SECONDHAND AND NEW BOOKS, ENGLISH 


AND FOREIGN 


LISTS AVAILABLE WITHOUT 


CHARGE 


W. HEFFER & SONS LIMITED, 3 & 4 PETTY CURY, CAMBRIDGE 





Phone 58351 
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Introduction 
to the 
Psychology 


7 
of Music 
G. REVESZ 
Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Amsterdam 


Translated from the German by 
G. I. C. de Courcy 


This work is designed to give 
all musicians, psychologists, and 
students of music a general insight 
into the problems of the psycho- 
logy of sound and music, and 
should be particularly valuable to 
teachers of music at all standards. 
It represents the result of Professor 
Révész’s life-long occupation with 
music and is based primarily on 
his own extensive research, over a 
long period of years. 

“... No one more competent to 
deal with these various aspects 
of applied psychology could be 
imagined. Here he surveys a vast 
field of factual information with 
skill and keen critical acumen, 
often illustrating his conclusions 
by apt illustrations drawn from 
musical practice and general 
observation. 


. . . Clearly then the publication 
of Révész’s book could constitute 
a milestone in musical research. 
It only remains to add that the 
translation reads well while the 
printing and production are 
superb.”—The Music Teacher and 
Piano Student. 30s. 

















New Releases 


| ‘ 
R S, (To. 
Prom RES? 


BRAHMS: 
RINALDO 


Joachim Kerol, tenor—The New Paris Symphony Association 


Pasdeloup Orchestra (Leibowitz) 
PL 8180 


1 record 


Chorus 


MAHLER: 
SYMPHONY No. 1 IN D 
Pro Musica Symphony Orchestra, Vienna (Horenstein 
1 record PL 8050 
MOZART: 
CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHES- 
TRA IN E FLAT, K.482 
CONCERT-RONDO FOR 
ORCHESTRA IN D, K.382 


Vienna Symphony Orchestra (Moralt) 


PIANO AND 


Lili Kraus, piano 


1 record PL 7290 
MOZART: 
SERENADE IN E FLAT, K.375 
SERENADE IN C MINOR, K.388 
E-K.38+4a 


Wind Instrument Group of the Vienna Symphony Orchestra 


PL 7490 


1 record 


SCHUBERT: 


SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE IN 
B FLAT (D.960) 

SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE IN 
A MINOR (D.784 


Friedrich Wiihrer, piano 


1 record PL 8210 


MOTETS OF THE VENETIAN 
SCHOOL (XVI CENTURY): 
ASOLA, GABRIELI, MERULO, NASCO 


Chorus of the Capella di Treviso (Mer Giovanni d’ Alessi) 


1 record Til, 8030 
HIGH FIDELITY RECORDS 


12” 


VOX PRODUCTIONS (GB) LTD. 231 OXFORD ST., W.I 
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YEAR’S 
GUIDE TO 
RECORD BUYING 


The E.M.G. MONTHLY LETTER reviews 
records. It gives unbiased and authoritative 
comment on _ performances and _ recording, 
together with much helpful technical information. 
Deletions are noted, advance information is 
published, relevant books are listed and references 
made to other recordings of works currently 
reviewed. A comprehensive index classified 
both by artist and composer is published every 
quarter. Were it possible, therefore, for a sub- 
scriber to disagree completely with its record 
reviews for a whole year, he would still find 
THE MONTHLY LETTER invaluable for all 
the other information it contained. 





A year’s subscription to THE E.M.G. 
MONTHLY LETTER starting with any issue 
costs only 10/- post free. This indeed is a 
modest enough sum to pay for keeping in touch 
with all the many developments these days in 
the world of recorded music. The records 
reviewed are in stock in the E.M.G. Shop. 


‘MONTHLY LETTER’ BINDERS 
Rexine-bound in blue, green or maroon. Gold- 
blocked titling. Holds 24 copies (2 years’ sub- 
scriptions) 12'6 (Post and packing 1/-). 


EMG HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD 


6 NEWMAN ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, 
Telephone MUSeum 9971 





Hutchinson’s 





Out February 22nd 





THE INTERPRETATION 
OF MUSIC 


Thurston Dart 


Surveys some of the more important 
problems of interpreting the music of the 
last six Or seven hundred years, with a view 
to helping the practical music-maker to 
increase his understanding and appreci- 
ation of it, to decide from the notation 
how it was performed at the time it was 
written, and how it should be performed 
in the greatly differing conditions of today. 


Illustrated Ss. 6d. net 





University 
Library 


























ANNALES 
MUSICOLOGIQUES 


MOYEN-AGE & RENAISSANCE 
Just published: TOME I 


408 pages. With many illustrations 
and plates. Bound in full cloth. 


Contains important original 

studies in English and French 

by leading American, English 
and French musicologists. 


Price £3 10s. net 


PLEASE ORDER FROM 


A. ROSENTHAL LTD. 


Antiquarian Booksellers 


5 TURL STREET OXFORD 


(Sole Agents for Great Britain) 
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Edited by GEOFFREY SHARP 
VOL. XV, NO. 1 FEBRUARY, 1954 


CONTENTS 
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PAGE 
Dart The original versions of Haydn’s first ‘“‘“Salomon” 
Symphonies ‘ ‘ : ; H. C. Robbins Landon . 1 
ry The Origin of The Golden Cockerel : ‘ M. Montagu-Nathan . 37 
view | Reaction and Continuity in Musical Composition . Michael Mann ‘ : 33 
er to § Busoni at Weimar in 1901 : : Marga Weigert . . 49 
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|, net 
THE Music Review is published in February, May, August and November, on the first of the month. Single 
copies, 12s. 6d., post 4d., annual subscription, 42s., post free to all parts of the world, from the publishers 
or obtainable through any bookseller. 
Manuscripts, material for review and letters to the Editor should be addressed to:—Geoffrey Sharp, Foseph’s, 
The Street, Takeley, Bishop’s Stortford. Advertising: —Max Kenyon, Humes Farm House, Church Lane, 
F Hutton, Brentwood, Essex. 12 gns. page, 7 gns. half, 4 gns. quarter. All other correspondence to the publishers :— 
W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 3 and 4, Petty Cury, Cambridge. 
ia. 


__}|PATERSONS PRESENT 


|THE SYMPHONY OF THE YEAR 


Ss } ALREADY BROADCAST 6 TIMES. FIRST CONTINENTAL PERFORMANCE GRENOBLE, MAR. 6th 
“BRIMFUL OF MELODIC FANCY” 


om | SYMPHONY No. 2 


by 
MALCOLM ARNOLD 








“‘Uproariously, at times irresponsibly happy, brimming with fresh tunes that 
are none the less modern for being diatonic.... The slow movement—its 
wistful tune is beautifully scored and gains in affecting power ... very 
enjoyable and endearing music.”—THE TIMES. 


‘*Opening allegretto exceedingly beautiful .. . vigorous scherzo... This vivid 
symphony should certainly win a place in the repertory.” 
—THE NEW STATESMAN. 


“This is strenuous modern music, yet free in the main from latter-day conven- 
tions that insist on a complete break with classic form and harmony. 
—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


‘Last movement superb. Arnold achieves a bull’s-eye.”"—-THE SCOTSMAN. 
Pocket Score 10/- Post Free 


PATERSON’S PUBLICATIONS LTD. 


36 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.| 
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1 Brian, Fiest Recording! 
SINFONIA ANTARTICA 


SUGGESTED BY THE FILM “SCOTT OF THE ANTARCTIC” 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 


SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI 


conducting THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 








with MARGARET RITCHIE — Soprano 
and a Section of THE HALLE CHOIR ALP1102 


Chorus Master: Herbert Bardgett 


TOSGAN INI and the N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


give an unforgettable performance of 
Respighi’s Famous Symphonic Poems 
The Fountains of Rome; The Pines of Rome ALP 1101 





VIRTUOSI DI ROMA conducted by RENATO FASANO 


Solo Violins: Guido Mozzato and Elmondo Malanotte 
Concerto Grosso in D, Op. 6, No. 4— Corelli 
Symphony in D, Op. 18, No. 2— Clementi BLP 1041 








“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 





“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 

















ond Pan, 335 R.P.M. RECORDS 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD (RECORD DIVISION) 8-11 GREAT CASTLE ST., LONDON W.1 
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The original versions of Haydn’s first 
“Salomon” Symphonies * 


BY 
H. C. ROBBINS LANDON 


THE first six “Salomon” symphonies! by Haydn, regarded as an entity, 
present one of the most curious problems facing the Haydn scholar. Unlike 
many of the other questions surrounding the music of this composer— 
authenticity, chronology and so on—this particular problem is not only 
completely unknown to the musical world at large but appears not to have 
been noticed by any of the Haydn specialists. It seems to have been taken 
for granted that the most celebrated works by a famous composer would be 
handed down to posterity in a form approximately representing the composer’s 
original intentions. This is, however, not quite the case; for the scores and 
parts of certain of the first six “Salomon” symphonies and Sinfonia Con- 
certante in everyday use? are flagrant falsifications of Haydn’s own texts. The 
importance of these large scale alterations, additions and omissions has 
compelled me to lay the facts before musicians in the hope that conductors 
may be persuaded to adopt Haydn’s own, far more compelling language. 

During the past quarter of a century the musicological world has followed 
with interest the emergence of Bruckner’s symphonies in the Urfassung,® 
as he wrote them and not as they were edited, printed and known to the world 
through his well-intentioned disciples and followers. The Bruckner problem 
is, however, considerably complicated by the fact that not only did the com- 
poser often revise his own works but to a certain extent sanctioned the altera- 
tions, even those on the largest scale, which his pupils and others found it 
advisable to make. The case of Haydn is simpler, since we are not faced with 
two or more alternatives but with one. Our only choice must lie with auto- 
graphs, authentic parts and first or early editions, not with modern scores and 
parts, most of which are based upon nineteenth-century traditions and whose 
errors were largely incorporated into Haydn’s original versions long after the 
composer was dead. Happily the six symphonies and the Sinfonia Concertante 
are bequeathed to us in numerous authentic manuscripts and printed editions. 
For each work there are at least two, and in some cases three authentic MSS. 
besides an early print by a firm which, as we shall see, had access to authentic 
sources. 





* From the forthcoming book, The Symphonies of Joseph Haydn, to be published by Universal 
Edition. 


1 Gesamtausgabe, nos. 93-98. 

2 The orchestral parts by Breitkopf & Hartel and Peters, including reprints thereof, scores 
by Cranz, Philharmonia and the old Breitkopf scores in 8vo, as well as the older pocket scores by 
Eulenburg. The newer Eulenburg editions are partially corrected; see below. 

3 Anton Bruckner Samitliche Werke. Kritische Gesamtausgabe im Auftrage der General- 
direktion der Nationalbibliothek und der Internationalen Bruckner-Gessellschaft. Published 
originally by Musikwissenschaftlicher Verlag, Leipzig, now by Bruckner Verlag, Wiesbaden and 
in Vienna by the Austrian National Library. 
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The primary sources for these works are, of course, the composer’s auto- 
graphs, of which the following are preserved to-day :* 
No. 94. Ist, 3rd, 4th movts., Berlin State Library (cat. Mus. ms. autogr., Jos. 
Haydn 48). 2nd movt., Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.5 
No. 95. British Museum, London (cat. Royal Phil. MS. 137). 
No. 96. British Museum, London (cat. Royal Phil. MS. 138). 
No. 97. Auction at Berlin in 1951; now in private possession. 
No. 98. (Incomplete) Berlin State Library (cat. Mus. ms. autogr., Jos. Haydn 47). 
Sinfonia Concertante, Berlin State Library (cat. Mus. ms. autogr., Jos. Haydn 44). 


In addition to these holograph manuscripts several copies of Haydn’s 
autographs have been traced. It is possible to determine a direct copy of 
any autograph only by internal evidence and by the relationship of the copyist 
with the author. Haydn’s copyists were accustomed to supplement his rather 
meagre dynamic marks and phrasing, so that it is not always easy to decide 
when the autograph was actually used as a basis for the copy in question. 
Nevertheless, it is almost beyond doubt that the following scores are copies 
of Haydn’s holograph manuscripts: 


No. 93. Score by Johann Elssler in the Esterhazy archives, Budapest. The 


format is exactly that of a Haydn autograph and there is one detail which is particularly 
convincing: at the end of the MS., Elssler wrote “‘Laus Deo’’, a typically Haydnesque 
feature which appears at the end of almost every one of his manuscripts (cat. ms. Mus. I, 
mr. 95). 

No. 94. Score by Johann Elssler in the Esterhazy archives, Budapest. Format 
exactly like autograph (in Berlin). Score appears to have been made at the same time 
as that of no. 93, as watermarks are identical. A comparison of this Elssler MS. with 
autograph convinces one that both nos. 93 and 94 are direct copies (cat. ms. Mus. I, nr. 
96). 

No. 98. Score by an unknown copyist in the British Museum, London. The 
handwriting of this copyist is also found in the copy of Haydn’s opera Orfeo in the 
Esterhazy archives, Budapest. Haydn made various holograph corrections in Orfeo. 
A British copyist apparently used by Haydn during his first London sojourn (on his 
second he took Eissler). Although this copyist, who seems to have been a practical 
musician, added many more ties, phrasings and dynamics than Elssler ever dared to, 
one significant detail illustrated the connection with the autograph. Haydn, in the 
finale, added a solo harpsichord part which is found in no other set of parts, con- 
temporary or modern, but which appears in the British Museum copy. It is also 
perhaps worth noting that the Orfeo copy in Budapest has considerably more phrasing, 
dynamics, etc. than the autograph. Marion Scott, in Music & Letters, XIII (1932), 
p. 126, maintained that the harpsichord part in the British Museum copy was added 
by Haydn himself. This is not the case (cat. Royal Philharmonic Society, MS. 136). 


Of almost equal value are the various authentic copies of these works. By 
authentic copies is meant orchestral parts used directly by Haydn, such as 
those in the Esterhazy archives, or MSS. in the handwriting of a copyist who 
is known to have worked directly under Haydn’s supervision, such as the two 
Elsslers (father and son), Radnitzky, etc. As it happens, all the authentic 





* Pohl knew of an autograph of no. 93. This MS., according to Pohl’s handwritten Haydn 
catalogue in the archives of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in Vienna, belonged to a bookseller 
in Braunschweig. The MS. has since disappeared. 

5 Actually, the last page of the first movt. and the first page of the minuet are included in the 
Library of Congress MS. 
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copies of the Salomon symphonies preserved to-day are, with the exception 
of the British Museum copy of no. 98, in the handwriting of Johann Elssler, 
Haydn’s valet and secretary from about 1785 until Haydn’s death. If there 
are other authentic copies—and there well may be®—these have not been 
discovered so far. 

The Esterhazy archives contain the following sets of parts: 


No. 95. Orchestral material by Johann Elssler. 

No. 96. ditto. 

No. 97. ditto. 

Sinfonia Concertante, 2 sets of orchestral material, one by Elssler.’ 


Recently (1950), the author was able to discover additional parts by Elssler 
of symphonies nos. 93, 96, 97 and 98 in the Prince Ottingen-Wallerstein Collec- 
tion, at present in Schloss Harburg, Bavaria. These copies seem to have been 
completely unknown to the musicological world. 

In establishing the original texts of these works it gradually became apparent 
that the orchestral parts were not directly based upon the autographs but 
upon another source which is no longer extant. It must be pointed out here 
that Haydn preferred to send parts, rather than scores, into the world. To 
Forster in London (symphonies 74, 76-87), to Prince Ottingen-Wallerstein 
(symphonies go-92), to the monastery of St. Florian in Upper Austria 
(symphonies 12, 21, 29 and the Missa St. Nicolai), to the monastery of Krems- 
miinster in Upper Austria (Symphony 67)—there are many more instances— 
Haydn sent orchestral parts, not scores. The Haydn MSS. in the Austrian 
monasteries often have an obvious connection with the authentic parts in the 
Esterhdzy archives, seldom with the original score, Symphony no. 54 is a 
typical example. The autograph is scored for 2 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 bassoons, 2 
horns, 2 trumpets, drums and strings, whereas the Esterhazy parts omit the 
flutes as well as the trumpet parts.’ It is almost wholly in this latter version 
that the Symphony went into the world. Soit is with the Salomon symphonies, 
Haydn’s copyists made their parts from other parts, not from the autograph. 
For this reason various discrepancies, which must have crept into the first set 
of parts drawn from the autograph, can be found between Haydn’s MS. and 
the Elssler copies. Unfortunately, the entire original performance material 
used in the Haydn-Salomon concerts appears to have been burned during the 
nineteenth century; the copies listed in the British Museum (cat. Add. 31710, 
etc.) bearing the remark “all of the above revised by the composer and per- 
formed at Salomon’s Concerts, under Haydn’s direction” are patently scores 
copied from parts which no longer exist. The ‘‘revised and performed” refers 





® In a letter from London dated 17th November, 1791, Haydn states that he has sent copies 
of symphonies 95 and 96 to Kees in Vienna. These copies have not been traced to date; it may 
be that they are in the handwriting of the copyist used for Orfeo and Symphony no. 98 (British 
Museum). 

7 I have not had an opportunity to examine all of the Esterhazy material. Photographs of 
everything except the parts to nos. 95, 96 and the Sinfonia Concertante have been furnished, and 
descriptions of the remaining material indicate Elssler as the copyist except for the second set of 
material for the Sinfonia Concertante. 

8 See Series I, vol. V of the Haydn Society’s Complete Edition. 
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to the works, not to these particular copies.? Elssler must have copied either 
from the original Salomon material or from copies Haydn took back to Vienna 
with him. A case in point—to choose from many examples at random—is 
Symphony no. 93, for which there is, as we have seen, Elssler’s probable 
copy of the autograph as well as his set of parts for Ottingen-Wallerstein. 
In the latter (as well as in early and modern editions) there is a series of strange 
errors in the first trumpet part, which doubles the second trumpet instead of 
moving with it in thirds and octaves, a mistake which does not, however, 
appear in Elssler’s score.1° In other words, when Elssler made a score, he 
used the autograph, but when he copied parts he referred to other parts. 
Unfortunately, all the parts omit many charming details found in the auto- 
graphs—just those little matters which Haydn undoubtedly rectified at 
rehearsals, such as Salomon’s solo violin part in the trio of no. 97, or the re- 
tuning of the drums in the opening movement of no. 94. On the other hand, 
the parts often contain dynamics and phrasing not found in the autograph. 
A decrescendo which appears in the parts of no. 96/II, but not in the autograph, 
represents this sort of quasi-improvisatory oral direction which Haydn must 
have added while trying out the Symphony for the first time. 

The most important printed editions continue to be those by Artaria, 
Haydn’s Viennese publisher. The close relationship between Haydn and 
Artaria was, or appears to have been broken off more or less permanently after 
Haydn’s sojourns to the British capital, but this fact becomes relatively un- 
important in view of the detailed similarity between certain of Artaria’s prints 
and the corresponding Elssler parts. It seems probable that the Viennese 
firm must have had access to authentic sources for almost all of the first 
Salomon symphonies and the Sinfonia Concertante—a possible exception is 
no. 94. Perhaps Haydn furnished the sources himself, perhaps Elssler or 
some other person close to the composer effected an unauthorized business deal 
with the authentic material to which they obviously must have had permanent 
access. 

The authentic sources for the Salomon symphonies and Sinfonia Concertante 
may be listed as follows: 


No. 93. (1) Elssler copy of autograph (?). (2) Elssler parts in Schloss Harburg. 
(3) Artaria. 


No. 94. (1) Autograph. (2) Elssler copy of autograph. ([(3) Artaria]. 

No. 95. (1) Autograph. (2) Elssler parts in Esterhazy archives. (3) Artaria. 

No. 96. (1) Autograph. (2) Elssler parts in Esterhazy archives. (3) Elssler parts 
in Schloss Harburg. (4) Artaria. 

No. 97. (1) Autograph. (2) Elssler parts in Esterhazy archives. (3) Elssler parts 
in Schloss Harburg. (4) Artaria. 

No. 98. (1) Autograph. (2) Elssler parts in Schloss Harburg. (3) Score in British 
Museum (copy of autograph?). (4) Artaria. 

Sinfonia Concertante. (1) Autograph. (2) Two sets of parts in Esterhazy archives. 
(3) Artaria. 





® See Series I, vol. X (Symphony no. 88) of the Haydn Society’s Complete Edition. 
10 See below, under list of errors for no. 93/I, measures 204/212. 
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Having established the texts of the above works exclusively by means of 
these authentic sources, it was then thought advisable to compare some 
secondary MSS. and prints with the authentic text in order to provide a check 
on the veracity of the results on the one hand and to establish the worth of 
the secondary sources per se on the other. Some interesting results were 
obtained by comparing the Elssler MSS. in Schloss Harburg with the MSS. 
in the Prince Thurn und Taxis Library of Regensburg. This latter collection 
contains a very large quantity of Haydn symphonies, partly in the handwriting 
of the ‘‘Kees copyist’’,“ partly by Johann Elssler and partly by unknown 
copyists. For some time, as a result of research for the Haydn Society’s 
Series I, vol. V (symphonies 50-57), some connection between the MSS. of 
Prince Ottingen-Wallerstein and those in Regensburg could be assumed. Upon 
examining several MSS. of the Salomon symphonies there (nos. 93, 96, 98), 
it was found that the copyist’s handwriting was identical with the duplicate 
string parts (first and second violin, cello-bass) of the Elssler copies in Schloss 
Harburg. (Haydn, or whoever was responsible for furnishing Ottingen- 
Wallerstein with these symphonies, only sent one of each part.) It is more 
than possible that the Regensburg MSS. are based upon those in Harburg. 
In any case they represent an interesting sideline which it would be worth 
while to pursue elsewhere. Another curious fact is that nos. 94 and 95 are 
missing from the Elssler series in Harburg. A manuscript of no. 94 is, in 
fact, in the Ottingen-Wallerstein Library, but it is by an unknown copyist 
and appears to be based upon the André print. The fact that no. 95 is missing 
may perhaps be explained by the presence of the Artaria print there (with 
the plate no. 534). The Artaria edition of no. 96 (plate no. 535) is also in 
the collection. The Regensburg MSS., although having their share of small, 
unimportant copyists’ errors, confirmed the basic musical texts derived 
from the authentic sources. 

To confirm matters still further, a number of contemporary printed parts 
of nos. 96 and 98, those works most maltreated in modern editions, was 
examined, and again Haydn’s originals were confirmed. The early André 
print of no. 96, issued only a few years'* after Haydn’s first London sojourn, 
has the authentic trumpet and drum parts and the unaltered flute and bassoon 
parts as well, about which more will be said later; and the revised brass and 
drum parts of no. 98 were to be found in none of the older prints. With this 
overwhelming evidence, there seemed to be no doubt whatever that the funda- 
mental versions found in the authentic sources were also the accepted versions 
of the symphonies themselves as long as Haydn was active. 





11 See Larsen, Drei Haydn Kataloge, Copenhagen, 1941, pp. 39 ff. and Larsen, Die Haydn 
Uberlieferung, Copenhagen, 1939, pp. 242 ff. 

12 Symphonies nos. 79, 80, 81. 

13 | also examined several MSS. of the works in question in the Gesellschaft der Musikfreynde, 
Vienna. These are mostly scores, formerly of the Archduke Rudolf collection, whose watermiarks 
indicate a date of ca. 1795-1805. Although these MSS. also confirmed the originals as a whole, 
they are so poorly copied and so full of copyists’ errors that for the purposes of a critical edition ‘ 
they may be considered useless. See also, my comments to other scores in this collection, H.S. 
Complete Edition, Series I, vol. V, esp. Symphonies 51 and 53. 

4 Plate no. 761. By 1797 André had reached no. 1,000. See Ernst Praetorius, Revisions- 
bericht to Eulenburg’s miniature score of no. 96 (no. 481), p. I. 
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It was then necessary to establish, if possible, the relationship of the 
authentic sources. In most cases this could be estimated and in one case it 
could be more positively constructed. For nos. 93-96 and98, this relationship 
appears to be as follows: 
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The family tree of the sources for no. 97 can be even more exactly established 
because of a correction which Haydn made on the Elssler parts in the Esterhazy 
archives. The original tempo of the finale in the autograph and in Elssler’s 
parts in Ottingen-Wallerstein is Spiritoso, which Haydn changed to Presto 
assai. Artaria and modern editions follow the new tempo. This shows that 
(r) Artaria must have printed the work from a source made after Haydn 
changed the tempo; (2) the Ottingen-Wallerstein MS. was copied before this 
change was made, and it is therefore probable that all of the Elssler MSS. 
represent one of the earliest extant sources apart from the autograph. 

For some inexplicable reason two of the Salomon symphonies (nos. 96 and 
98) seem to have been especially selected for revision. It has been impossible 
to discover who made these alterations, but there is a good deal of internal 
evidence which points to the same hand at work in both symphonies. This 
person was a specialist in rewriting trumpet and drum parts; and scarcely a 
bar of Haydn’s brass and timpani writing escaped his notice. Anyone familiar 
with Haydn’s trumpet parts will know that they nearly always double the 
horn parts—either an octave higher or, if the horns are in C alto or B flat alto, 





1% Symphony, no. 48 in C major (Maria Theresia) was similarly treated, the trumpet and 
timpani parts being thoroughly revised and enriched. The original Haydn parts are preserved 
in the Esterhazy archives, in many old MSS. and in the B. & H. Gesamtausgabe, Series I, vol. IV 
(ed. Helmut Schultz). The revised parts are incorporated into the B. & H. (old) parts and in 
Eulenburg’s miniature score (no. 517, ed. Wilhelm Altmann). There is a possibility that the 
revision was undertaken by the same person who arranged nos. 96 and 98. 
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at the same pitch—except in those places where he wants to create a special 
effect or a separate rhythmic impetus. The strange fact about the ‘‘new” 
trumpet and drum parts is that they often remove this typically Haydnesque 
rhythmic drive. In Symphony no. 98, for example, Haydn writes in bars 39 ff. 
the figure J JJ/ J in the timpani, which the editor changed to four 
crotchets; and Haydn’s trumpets during the passage have semibreves and 
double the horn parts, whereas the revised version has the trumpets playing 
equal crotchets as in the (revised) timpani part. Another example, to choose 
at random, is a typical passage in the opening movement of no. 96 (meas. 
161 ff.), where trumpets and horns echo each other in the figure [RJJJ: 
the revised trumpet parts content themselves with a single note at the 
beginning of each measure, thus completely destroying Haydn’s characteristic 
musical texture. The whole revision of these works, in fact, seems to be quite 
pointless. It is not that the editor wanted to increase the amount of notes 
allotted to the trumpets and drums; for in the minuet of no. 98 almost as 
many notes are taken away as are added. Because of the fact that these 
original trumpet and drum parts for no. 98 are not printed anywhere in 
available editions—except for the very imperfect Eulenburg score!¢—these 
parts are herewith printed in their entirety at the end of this article, as 
Appendix II. 

One immediately asks the question: where did these revised versions appear 
for the first time? As far as could be discovered, the basis of most modern 
editions was the series of scores made by Breitkopf & Hartel from 1806-1808, 
during which time nos. 93, 94, 99, IOI, 103, and 104 were brought out. In 
January, 1802, this firm had suggested an edition of the symphonies—on 
the lines of the mass series and the Oeuvres Complettes—to be revised (edited) 
by the composer, but nothing came of this and Breitkopf began to print 
the scores without Haydn’s co-operation a few years later. It is perhaps 
significant that nos. 96 and 98 are missing from this series; nos. 93, 94 and the 
later works, as will be seen later, escaped anything like a large-scale revision. 
Parenthetically, it should be pointed out here that Le Duc cannot be blamed 
for the revision—even if he can be blamed (and was, bitterly, by Haydn) for a 
very poor edition in the critical sense—because no. 98 in his edition has no 
trumpets and drums whatever. Consequently, one’s attention is focused on 
the Leipzig firm, for their scores of nos. 96 and 98, issued a decade or so after 
Haydn’s death, appear to be the first to employ the revised wind, brass and 
timpani parts. In this connection a very interesting parallel can be made 
with the Haydn masses brought out by Breitkopf. The first (Missa St. 
Bernardi von Offida of 1796) was brought out in an impeccable score—for critical 
purposes certainly the equal of Haydn’s own autograph!’—on the preparation 





16 Eulenburg has reprinted the pocket score of no. 98 (no. 485, ed. E. Praetorius) and attempted 
to restore the trumpets and drums of the original; this is unfortunately not carried out, so that 
Eulenburg’s present score is a mixture of original and edited versions—thus, in meas. 5/6 of the 
minuet the timpani part is simply omitted, the spurious parts in the finale (meas. 52 ff.) and 
those in the first movement, meas. 146/147, 158/159, 170/172, etc., retained. There are, un- 
fortunately, far too many other examples. 

17 The author is at present engaged in editing the last eight Haydn masses. 
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of which Haydn actively participated, as we know from authentic sources.'8 
The next work, the Missa in Tempore Belli (1796), is not quite so accurate; 
Breitkopf’s editors added horn parts (doubling the trumpets, whereas Haydn 
used them instead of the trumpets), changing and adding many phrasing 
and dynamic marks. Both of these works were issued in 1802 (in May and 
October),?® while Haydn was still an active man. The year afterwards, The 
Seasons having sapped his powers, Haydn was no longer interested in what 
Breitkopf did with his Missa in Angustiis (“Nelson Mass’’) (1798), as a result 
of which the print contains a wind section originally conceived by Haydn as 
an organo concertante part ; moreover, the (three) trumpet parts and the timpani 
are thoroughly revised [sic!], Haydn’s carefully written dynamic and phrasing 
marks often ignored, solo parts (pf) turned into choral parts (f) with trumpets 
and drums playing where Haydn marked rests, and so on. Is it not more 
than likely that, just as in the masses, Breitkopf at first tampered very little 
with the symphonies, then began to rewrite them without any compunction ? 
In any case, it would be worth while investigating the Breitkopf situation in 
more detail than is at present possible. 


* * * * * 


I can only repeat my wish, expressed at the beginning of this article, that 
conductors will assist the task of the Complete Edition of Haydn’s works by 
making an effort to rectify the most important errors in these symphonies.”° 
Some practical means of accomplishing this had to be found, whereby con- 
ductors would not have to study every bar of the original sources in order to 
find out the main deviations from the customary scores and parts, and to 
facilitate this, a list of what were judged to be the most urgent corrections was 
prepared. For obvious reasons it would be impractical to list missing 
dynamic marks which are obviously an oversight by Haydn or his copyists, 
to point out modernizations of the original dynamic marks (thus Haydn’s fz is 
usually written sf) or to give all the cases in which phrasing is logically carried 
out beyond the point where Haydn ceased to mark it; similarly, ornaments 
which are correctly realized in the customary versions to-day (such as no. 
93/1, meas. 72/73) need not be listed here. This is the domain of a critical 
edition. 

Eulenburg’s miniature scores are used as a basis of comparison. Despite 
their imperfections these are by far the most satisfactory available versions of 
Haydn’s Salomon symphonies. 





18 See C. M. Brand, Die Messen von Joseph Haydn, Wiirzburg, 1941, pp. 261 ff. 

19 Brand, ibid., p. 130. 

20 The Sinfonia Concertante was printed for the first time in modern edition by Breitkopf & 
Hartel during World War I. The editor, Hans Sitt, undertook a revision beside which even 
nos. 96 and 98 appear to have survived almost intact. The entire orchestration was changed at 
will in Sitt’s edition, harmonic layouts altered, rhythms transformed—even the timpani part is 


made to sound more Beethovenian (rolls instead of J, efc.). There is no point in a detailed list of 


the errors here; the work must be printed anew. Even Eulenburg’s much superior edition does 
not utilize the autograph and the authentic Esterhazy parts which must be the basis of any new 
edition. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
vin. — violin 
via. — viola 
vel. — violoncello 
bass (cb) — contrabass 
fl. — flute 
ob. — oboe 
fag. — bassoon. 
trpt. — trumpet 
timp. — timpani 
stacc. — staccato 
meas. — measure 


SYMPHONY NO. 93 
Comparison with (revised) Eulenburg, no. 468. 


Sources: 

A— probable copy of the lost autograph by Elssler, Esterhazy Archives, Budapest. 
B— parts by Elssler in Ottingen-Wallerstein Collection, Schloss Harburg. 

C — print by Artaria, Vienna (plate, no. 649). 


I Movement 


(measures :) 
61/65: bass notes tied throughout, also fz at beginning of each meas. 


70/71: 3 gald ri | whole orch. has fz at beginning of meas. 70, fz on second quarter 


of meas. 71. 


94: vin, II == 


103: trpt. I like horn I. 

105: trpt. I like horn I. 

127: ob., fag. marked ~; bass f at fourth quaver. 

142: fag., vla. first note fz. 

152/3:  trpt. II like horn II. 

169: ff in strings only (in vin. I, II, vla. on second note). 


186, 187: vin. I fz on Ist note. 

200/204: bass notes tied, fz to be added on basis of meas. 61 ff. fl., ob. I, II fz at beginning 
of each measure. 

204/212: the first trumpet in B and C reads as in Eulenburg (and all other modern edi- 
tions). A, however, has the correct part which reads as follows: 





234: timp. part in A and B, last note D, not A as in Artaria and modern editions. 


II Movement 

tempo @ not © of modern editions. 

All of the sources show that meas. 1-8 are to be played by a string quartet, not by the 
whole orchestra. The bass line at the beginning, for instance, reads in the sources Solo 
Violoncello senza Bassi. All of the string parts at meas. 9 are marked Tutti ma piano. 
30 ff.: winds are not at crotchet but remain f throughout, bass throughout f on first 

note, on second. 


— 
37: vin. I, II in A and B pt Our modern version from C. 
ss 


49: cresc. authentic. 
50: sources note in bass part: pi forte, in last half of meas. for vin. 1 —= 
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50/51: via. tied. 


51: sources mark ff for strings, f for winds on third quarter of meas., not at beginning. 
53: vin. I in sources >— under minim, p at beginning of triplets. 

61: fag. penultimate note D, not B. 

67: ob. I fz third crotchet. 

68: ditto. 

69: ob. 1 JJd iad sod Jo 

82: vcl.-bass meas. should be identical with foregoing (81). 


III Movement 


A, B: tempo Allegro, not Allegretto as in C and modern editions. 
a: vin. I, II not stacc. but with slur over all six notes in A; other strings un- 
doubtedly to be slurred as well. 


39, 40: bass g 2 | 


46: trpt. II in A doubles horn II, not trpt. I, as in B, C and modern editions. 
51, 52, 59, 60, etc.: vin. I slur over whole bar, not ™. 
lower strings in sources always legato, i.e. slur over each bar. 


53, 61: vin. I, II ornament in A, B», not, as in C and modern editions, tr. 
66: vin. I takes over the a’ of vin. II, which only plays c#. 
97: timp. in A g J Jj. Our modern version from B, C. 


IV Movement 
71, 73:  fag., vla., vcl.-bass stacc., fl, ob. legato. 


88 ff.: via. JI72 


99 ff.: ob. II tied throughout; horn II in meas. 102/3, 106/7 octave higher. 
114: trpt. I, II like horn II. 

165: sources indicate Solo Violoncello (other celli obviously tacenf). 

195: fag. octave higher in A, modern version from B, C. 


195/6: _ bass tied. 
300/301, 303/304: fag. II tied across bar-line. 
303: vla. last two notes should be a third higher. 


SYMPHONY NO. 94 


Comparison with (revised) Eulenburg, no. 435. 


Sources: 


A — autograph of I, III and IV (Berlin State Library). 
A1— autograph of II (Library of Congress, Washington). 
B — Elssler score in Esterhazy archives (copy of A with additions ?). 


I Movement 


9: vin. II J JJJ@9 

5: horns —_ > 

a vla. slur over whole meas. 

a3: cresc. at beginning of meas. 
57: vin. I slur over all three notes. 


18/20: _ vin. I, II phrasing of the theme as in Eulenburg, except that the last three notes 
of both vin. I and II are stacc. Furthermore, vin. II in meas. 19/20 and all the 


parallel passages (41/2, 156/7) to be played ap) Prey JJ 
st 


21: fag. here and 158 ans 


th 
fa 
au 
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This is perhaps the place to remark that Haydn originally wrote the trumpet parts to 
the first movement in G. These were extremely high and probably sounded unsatis- 
factory in rehearsal, so he rewrote them again in C on some spare pages at the back of the 
autograph. These revised parts are included in the Elssler score and represent the com- 
poser’s last word. 


25/27 and 162/164: change of part writing in bassoon and bass, whereby Haydn accelera- 
tes the pulse of the measure from one-two-three-four-five-six to one-two-three- 


four-five-six. Haydn’s own parts in each bar read ey 


28/29: vin. II stacc., against legato slurs in winds. 

30: vin. II first note fz. 

35/38: vin. I first half of each meas. Pi) 

36: pizzicato not here but in meas. 38 (vin. II, vla., bass.), changing the whole character 


of the passage completely. 

51/52: fz only in bass., can be added to vila. but on no account to vin. I and II. 

61: vla. second half of meas. should read as first half. 

62: vin. I remove sf. 

63/65: fz—compare meas. 180/183. 

80, 82: in parallel 229, 231 Haydn writes a grace note before the note with #r. (in the 
recapitulation, of course, this grace note is d’’); it is suggested that this be added 
here in the exposition. The grace note is undoubtedly short in this case, as 
in meas, 85, 92, etc. 

87, 89: neither here nor in parallel meas. 236 or 238 is the grace note present; probably 
Haydn intended this contrast. 


93: fag. D, not B as in bass. 
105: whole orch. stacc. 

106/7: vin. I continued séacc. 
113: vin. I, II # on first note. 


We now come to a most interesting feature of the original sources. During the next 
measures the timpani player must retune his G drum to 4, so that at meas. 131 he is 
ready, not to play the idiotic G of modern scores, but the A Haydn wrote in his autograph. 
All the notes of meas. 131 to 134 in the timpani are A. In the autograph someone (not 
Haydn!) crossed out these notes later and restored G. The Elssler MS., of course, retains 
Haydn’s tremendous orchestral innovation. After meas. 140 the drum player has 
seventeen measures of rests in which to tune his lower instrument back to G. 


133/4: fag. tied. 
134/8: ob. I should be tied throughout, although some of these are rather sporadic in A. 
158/166: fag. in 158, see 21; fag. and bass 162/4, see 25/27; vla. 165/66, see 28/29. 


167: vin. II dotted minim c#’’-g’ with fz underneath; fz also vla. 

174/5: winds marked with accented stacc. . 

176: winds ff (not strings) on second note (except horns, at beginning of meas.). 
183/6: contrary to exposition, strings have no fz-} effect here. 

195 ff.: theme now phrased J faa 

199: only timp. ~ in autograph and Elssler, rest of orchestra continues f. 


200, 201: fi., fag., vin. II, vla. fz last note both meas. 

206, 207: strings slur first three notes of each bar together. 
218/219: vin. I fz last note 218, remove —==>— 218/219. 
222: fl. fz on last note. 

239/241: ob. I does not have rests but doubles vin. I exactly. 
241: bass dotted minim. 
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II Movement 


It is not generally known that Haydn rewrote the first 32 meas. of this movement. 
Originally these were 16 meas. without the famous drum beat. 


See Appendix I, pp. 27-28. 


The revised version is not preserved in the autograph, in which the first sixteen meas. 
are simply crossed out. But the Elssler manuscript contains Haydn’s final wishes. 

Aside from the curious omission of several rather romantic dynamic marks listed 
below, this movement has been subjected to comparatively little retouching at the hands 
of later publishers. 


1 8 Haydn began the movement with the remark, placed over the first violins, 
semplice. 

16: Elssler lacks trumpet parts; undoubtedly this is mere oversight; ob. I third 
higher. 

$3: vin. II and vla. third note p, not at meas. 35. 

3a; bass p here instead of next meas. 


62/63: ob. II tied (can be added 60/64). 
65/70: Haydn forgot to enter the horn parts in the autograph; without any question 
they should be given the same notes as the trumpets. 


107: only horns, trumpets and first violins ff, others only f, vin. I has phrasing 
faddda: to be applied at least to meas. 108, 111 and 112. 
II5: Haydn writes pianisse e dolce. 


III Movement 


3: fag. and vin. I slur over whole meas. 

7 i the major mistake in the whole symphony: at the last note of this meas., fl., fag. 
and vin. Ihave g, not fsharp. This is vouched for in At, B, in various secondary 
MSS. (Regensburg, efc.) and in sundry other early sources. 


9/11: fl., vin. I, II grace notes in all sources long (t.e. JJJ J) vin. II has in meas. 
9/to the following dynamic markings: J. |;J J J | 
* ° 
13/15:  fi., ob. I, II, vin. I, II grace notes all long; vin. I has a trill in addition (13, 15), 
which must be approximately executed ae (orig. x9 J J) 


19/20: strings phrased JJJJJq as at 22/23. 


( 


24/26: vin. I, II (rm. J edldd alg 
[vie.1] J cpp | ete. 


Jail 


35/38:  trpt. and horns #; furthermore trpts. have 





47: trpts. dotted minim d”. 
53/61: grace note figure always with a long grace note. 
56: vin. I fz (add p to meas. 57, as in 9/10, above). 


IV Movement 
tempo: Allegro di molto. 


4: vel.-bass g, not a. 

g1/o2: _ fag., trpts. tied. 

122: vin. I third before last note b’’, not b flat’’. 

163, 165: vin. II last note fz; ob. II first note f sharp’’. 

165: vin. I FS ierasrst (obviously removed by someone to avoid cross relation). 
174: vin. I last note fz. 


597: horn. I, II crotchet with crotchet rest. 
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233: timp. f here instead of next meas. (typically Haydn). 
234/235: timp. has notes of 233/234 [sic!]. 

260: trpt. I, II e’’-c’’, not c’’-e’. 

263: fag., vla., vcl.-bass first note b, not g. 

264: fag. = bass. 

265: winds not p but f. 


SYMPHONY NO. 95 
Comparison with (revised) Eulenburg, no. 480. 


Sources: 

A— Haydn’s autograph, in the British Museum, London, cat: Royal Philharmonic 
Society MS. 137. 

B— Print by Artaria, Vienna (Plate no. 534). 

C — MS. score, Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, cat: XII, 6157/c, from the Erzherzog 
Rudolf Collection. Although by no means authentic (or even, for the purposes of a 
critical edition, valuable) the MS. is interesting in that it provides a link with the 
Artaria print. 

The Elssler MS. parts in the Esterhazy archives were not available for comparison. 
However, a score made from them was at my disposal. Artaria and Source C 
include most of the errors found in modern editions. 


I Movement 
tempo ¢ not € 


re strings ff. 

4/5: vin. I last three notes under one slur. 

9: grace notes /, not /. 

18, 20: vila. two notes slurred together. 

at 8: fz (sf) only on minims, i.e. when theme appears, not on crotchets of accompany- 
ing figures. 

30, 32: horns, vin. I, II stacc. on all crotchets. 

38: vin. I pp. 


38, 40: see 30, 32 (here to apply to fag., vin. II, vla., horns). 


49: vcl.-bass pears 
2 & 
se: vin. II, vla., vcl.-bass phrased J. [ JJ3J7d 
— — —— 
58/59: ob. I crotchets have accented stacc. ©). 


728: vin. IT as) 
a9: vin. II Pears 


whole orchestra, last two notes of meas. 73 and two notes of meas. 74 have 
accented stacc., excepting, of course, brass and timp. 
76/77: see comment to meas. 4/5. 
80/88: fag. 2 : 








87: horns === (A originally had our modern version =| which was 
crossed out, B and C adopted A’s inferior, earlier reading.) 

89: fag. I ‘‘Solo”’; at meas. 94, “‘ Tutti”. 

95: fag. 1 === 





96/97: vin. I last crotchet of each meas. stacc. 
98: vin. II fz at beginning of meas. 
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100: vla., vcl.-bass ditto. II 
103: fag. II col fag. I. 
re) 1/. 


















113/115: fag. Saar 3, 
DI3: vin. II second note fz. a 
114/115: vcl.-bass tied. vi | 
117: vel.-bass pp. 83 
120/121: see comment to 4/5. 
125: grace notes /, not /. IV 
131, 133, 139, 141: see comment to 30, 32, etc. 3: 
137/143: fag. Il 3 = re 9/: 
138: vin. I (II) pp. 14 
139/141: missing solo violin part 22 
Dees 22 eee 2222 = st 
142/143: fag. II col fag. I 32, 
145/146: vln. I triplet figure slurred. 
147/149: vin. II (on this basis also fl.) tied. 
148: winds and strings except vin. I, fz, horns, trpt., timp. ff. 
148, 150: timp. rhythm unmistakably J JjJ J 
| 

150/151: fag. | 
II Movement 

The title cantabile is not in A. 44, 
is vin. I the figure = is noted here Prrk this is to be applied throughout - 

, the movement, as in meas. 25. 58: 
5 (upbeat to): vla., vcl.-bass phrasing correct. 62: 
6: vin. I first three notes under one slur. 62/ 
Q: vin. II d flat, not d 4. 
ye vel. grace note figure phrased as in meas. 1, vin. I, meas. 19/24 written out 

twice in all sources; we retain Eulenburg’s numbering in future. 
265.: phrasing to be applied on basis of bar 1 f Pre) 
33: vel.-bass pp. 
41: vin. I phrasing as in 25 ff. 69: 


41/44: fag. tacent. 


70: 
46: fag. last two notes 455 78: 
48: vin. I, II last five notes == 78/ 








. 10€ 

50: vin. II ete. 
50/54: fag. II, col fag. I. 108 
55: vin. I, as in meas. 41. 127 
154 

57/59: fag. tacent; 60/62: 
59 In. II twelfth note SES 177 
: vin. w 178 
184 


60: vin. II ditto. 
60/62: vin. I last six notes of each meas. phrased AFB = 





hout - 


out 
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III Movement 


1/4, 9/12 (first two crotchets), 23/26 (first two crotchets), 31/34, 45/47 fag. tacent. 
3, II, 13, 15, 33, 49, 51: grace note f/f, not f. 


72: 
77: 
83: 


vel. solo quavers slurred together. 
vin. I phrased Perrey. 


vel. solo grace note @#, not f. 


IV Movement 


3; 
9/12: 
14: 


22: 
32/43: 


vin. II (on this basis also vla.) phrasing J J J J 
bass part different from vcl.; bass should read: 


iS sSz. z - x 3 


vin. II first note == ; this was changed in modern editions to avoid fifths with 
vcl.-bass. 


fag. I last note ee 


Haydn (in A) made the second oboe double the second violin from meas. 32/36 
(the two notes in meas. 33 have accented stacc.); after meas. 36 Haydn turned 
over the page and forgot to write out the 2nd oboe part any further, but there 
is no doubt that it should continue to double the second violin through meas. 43. 
In B, C and all other editions consulted the oboes have rests as in Eulenburg. 
It would be logical that the first oboe entered with the first violin at meas. 39, 
and this procedure is strongly recommended. We suggest that the first oboe 
plays the following in meas. 43 to provide a smooth transition to the 
7 














succeeding note b: = 


44/45, 48/49: horns should probably double trumpets; this seems to be an oversight in 


58: 
62: 
62/69: 


69: 

70: 

78: 
78/79: 
106/136: 


108: 
127: 
154/157: 


r97: 
178: 
184/185: 
IQI: 
199: 


A; there are similar passages in symphonies 94 (second movement), 99, 104, etc. 
At meas. 45 the trumpets have minims instead of crotchets. 

fi., vln. I, II, first note 8va lower. 

horn II like trpt. IT. 

Haydn (in A) marks the flute col Violino 1mo at meas. 44; it seems, however, 
very doubtful that the flute should continue to double the violin in quavers 


during the meas. 62/69, and we suggest that the flute plays =| at 
meas. 62 and is silent until meas. 70, where Haydn began filling in the stave 
again. Another possible, although perhaps less satisfactory solution is to have 


the flute double the violin in crotchets ffs etc.). 
vcel.-bass last note == 


only strings ff. 
vin. I no f on first note, fz on second; vin. II, vla. fz on first note. 


fl. Sra (then facet until meas. 87). 


Haydn only writes out the first violin part in A; in the staves above is his 
remark: come avanti ma senza replica. 

see comment to meas. 3. 

fag. I as in meas. 22. 

Haydn (in A) has stopped notes for the second horn, which was changed in 


Cc z : =. 3 
c =~ = ee 


B, C to the version of modern editions; Haydn wrote: eS 


v ee 














vla. second note same as first note. 

vin. II second note(s), remove lower d’’. 
vin. I slur begins at meas. 184. 

vin. I, II fourth note should be b’. 
strings ff here, not meas. 200. 
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SYMPHONY NO. 96 


Comparison with (revised) Eulenburg, no. 481. 
Sources: 


A — Haydn’s autograph, in the British Museum, London, cat: Royal Philharmonic 
Society MS. 138. 

B— Parts by Elssler in the Ottingen-Wallerstein Collection, Schloss Harburg. 

C — Print by Artaria, Vienna (Plate no. 535). 

The MS. by Elssler in the Esterhazy archives in Budapest was not available for 
comparison. MSS. in Regensburg and Donau-Eschingen (Fiirstenberg Library) 
were superfluous for purposes of this revision, as was the André print, which is based 
on Artaria or upon a common source used by both prints—I am assuming that 
Artaria is the primary source here. 

Eulenburg has, through a very clever use of different sizes of print, placed both Haydn’s 


original and the revised version of the trumpet and timpani parts together. Haydn’s original 
parts ave printed in smaller type throughout, and those meas. in brackets ave not authentic. 


The trumpet and drum parts to the second movement are by Haydn. The following correc- 
tions should be noted: 


I Movement—meas. 142ff.: both trpt. and timp. authentic; meas. 146: trpt. I = trpt. II; 
meas. 182: trpt. (and horns) should read E=> == 194: trpt. ff; 196: 


timp. FES 


II Movement—meas, 38: timp. f; meas. 68: timp. part for some strange reason omitted ; should 
an 


read GRA 
Sf 


III Movement—One should note the trumpet and drum parts of the trio, which are, of course, 
not by Haydn, especially the Johann Strauss effect of meas. 69/70. 


Finale—meas. 135/136, 137/138: trpt. I, II tied throughout; meas. 179/186: timp. has 
rests; 199: timp. SSSrce note also meas. 200ff., where the reviser has achieved 
exactly the opposite of what Haydn intended. 


I Movement 


£72; horns I, II have accented stacc. in A. 

a: vin. I (A) has stacc., not slur. 

LE vin. I, II, vila. last two notes stacc. (not slurred), and all strings have fz on 
ultimate quaver, not at beginning of meas. 6. 

6: strings—remove fz, substitute = (from A) to carry through third quaver; 
third quaver, where slur ends, has stacc. as well, bass has p. 

8: fi., ob. II, fag. minim, not crotchet. 

Q: ob. I cresc. here, not just before meas. Io. 

1 ob. I f at beginning of meas. (other instruments remain p). 

15/16: ob. I stacc. over crotchets. 


a3: ob. I phrased Pi Prrprr) 
18, 22, 32, 36 and all parallel passages: vin. I only stacc., not portamento. 
26: fl. second quaver g’’’. 


42: ob. II e’’, not c#’’. 
49: horn II 8va lower. 
51: winds JJJJJd 
—— 
52: vin. II second crotchet fz. 
52/53: fag. I, 11 ee... 
54: vin. II 
62: winds all marked # (strings fz as indicated). 


63/64:  vcl.-bass slur over each meas. 


67 
71 
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67: 
71/75: 


71/75: 


73: 
73/74: 
74/75: 
77: 
82: 
84: 
86: 
89/91: 
94/97: 


104/112: 
109/112: 


TI3: 


vin. I phrased PRPrcerery, 


the following vcl. part is found in A; for some obscure reason the secondary 
MSS. and all subsequent prints omit this (perhaps the first copyist forgot to 
write it!). 





the second flute part found in brackets in Eulenburg is not authentic, being 
found in none of the old sources; fi. II doubles fl. I. 


vin. II == 


fag. tied. 

horns—remove slur. 

vln. I minim, not crotchet. 

ob. I, II all quavers stacc. 

second section also marked |}: 

vel.-cb. (should apply to fag. and vla. as well) 3 {Jd 


fl. II doubles fi. I (see above, meas. 71/75). 
vel. in A (this is missing in B, C, the secondary MSS. and all other editions; 





see also above, meas. 71/75): a= 


{(Beeel vecest) 
fi. II doubles fi I. 
vin. I, horns (despite ties!) fz at beginning of each meas. 


vila. last note x 





117, 119, 121: f., ob. (contrary to vin. I) PPPPp) 


121: 


123/129: 


vin. I ff, not fz (sf). 
fl. II doubles fi. I. 


132: see comment to 18, 22, etc. 


139/140: 


142: 
146: 
151: 
154: 
161: 
165/169: 
169: 


172/177: 
181/183: 


187/188: 


189: 


189/191: 


194: 


196/198: 


197: 


203: 


fl., fag., vla., vcl.-bass JJ JJ Jd 
ob. I = 


fag. phrased as in meas. 139/140. 

vla. phrased as in meas. 145, vin. II. 

vin. I quavers stacc. 

see 132. 

vin. II ff. 

ob. I octave higher. 

fl. II doubles fl. 1; fil. I—165/166 and 167/168 tied. 


ob. I, I ge. 


via. divisi. 

fi. II doubles fi. I. 

vla., vcl.-bass stacc. 

vila. first note #= 

fl. II doubles fi. I. 

whole orchestra fortissimo except timp. 

fag. II doubles fag. I. 

vin. I and fi. grace note long (i.e. two quavers). 


vin. I 


at end of movement Ik 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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: 
3/4: 
6: 
7/8: 
Q: 

=: 
43: 
14: 
15/16: 
17: 
18/19: 


20/21: 


20: 


22: 
23: 
25: 
26: 


27: 


28: 
29: 
30: 


30/34: 
32/33: 
33: 


33/34: 
34: 


35: 
38/45: 


II Movement (trumpets, timpani authentic) 
upbeat to meas. 1, 2, 4 (vin. I); 5/7: winds and vin I, efc.: the triplet figure is always 


stacc., not portamento; in 5/7 the following quaver is also stacc. 
vin. I quavers stacc. 
vin. I dotted figure—~ —. 


fag. (1) opti 


see meas. 3/4. 

fl. II doubles fi. I. 

ob. I last three triplet figures have slur over each; fag., vla., vcl.-bass quavers 
stacc. 

vla. (on this basis, also fag.) last note fz. 


vin. I, II figure with grace note slurred tdd9 

vin. I, Il phrased JRA IR ISR «. 

vla., vcl.-bass quavers stacc. wi 

fag., strings (except bass) no stacc., but fl., ob., bass 9 rfl. P) 

fag. B,C, D, EEE whereas A clearly has, at the beginning of meas. 
20, a bass clef, by which Haydn always means “col Basso”’; it is probable that 


the copyists misread the bass clef and wrote the above version erroneously. 
Compare, however, meas. 61/62. 


vin. II, vla., vel.-bass pizz not here but as follows: mn +P ofy rI99 fh, 7 


pizz. arco 





(note that the arco is also misplaced in Eulenburg). 
vin. II first note (see also meas. 63). 


ob. I, II all semiquavers stacc. 

strings f on same part of meas. as winds. 
vin. I from beginning of triplet figure, stacc. 
vin. I seventh semiquaver with ?r. 

vin. II ditto (i.e. third-before-last note). 
vin. II ditto. 


ob. I reads ee «. except in C (Artaria). 

vin. II first two quavers slurred (i.e. third- and second-to-last notes). 

n. II, third-before-last note reads = | 
vin. I S32 F 5 ox 

fi, II doubles fi. I. 


fag. II doubles fag. I. 
vin. I reads (except in C, where a printer’s error occurs, which was carried down 


— 


Vv. 


to our modern editions): 





ob. II reads 


vin. II ~ on second note. 
vla., vcl.-bass second note (pizz) is quaver, not crotchet. 

via. ditto. 

Haydn, forgetting that his horns were pitched in G (not C, like the trumpets), 
wrote a part which can be played only by a C horn: 





lways 


avers 


neas. 
that 


usly. 


2, 
77 


arco 


wn 
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38/39: 


39: 


41/43: 


42: 
44: 


50/52: 


53: 


55 ff.: 


66: 
70: 
a3: 


73: 
74: 


79: 


59/60: 
61/63: 


All of the other sources except A retain this version. Haydn, however, 
changed this on the autograph by drawing a new stave on the side (later, on 
the top) of each page with a sign indicating that the copyist was to utilize the 
corrected part, which is for the G horns. The fact that the other sources 
retained the old C part, without indicating a change of crook, is very curious. 
The old B. & H. score does indicate “ Muta in C” and “‘ Muta in G”’ respectively. 
Haydn’s revised part in G should be used: 








ob. tied. 


vin. I SF SFIIT3 SF S73 dF2 

vin. I third quaver, top note f’’ (our modern version from D). 

bass D’s tied. 

fag. II d. 

vin. I, II sixth semiquaver a’, not c#’’. 

bass. plays with the cello. 

fag., vcl.-bass quavers stacc. 

vla. (on this basis also fag.) last note fz. 

compare comment to meas. 14 and 15/16. 

compare comment to meas. 17. 

compare comment to meas. 18/19. 

for misplaced pizz and ayco, compare comment to meas. 20; this is to be applied 
here as well (Haydn has noted, at meas. 51, ‘etc. Come Sopra’’ and left the 
copyist to fill in the missing part up to meas. 63). 

vin. II, vla., vcl.-bass 2nd and 3rd notes slurred together, not stacc. 

vin. II second note as in previous meas. 

the decrescendo is not in A but found in the other sources and appears to be an 
afterthought which Haydn added during the rehearsals. 

here, all modern editions have b flat instead of b 4 in the first and second violins 
and bassoon, thus avoiding an augmented chord; this is probably a result of 
Artaria, which has the fantastic combination of 6 in the bassoon and 6b flat in 
the violins. 

(To be corrected: fag. II, vln. II, first note b 4, not b flat; vin. I, second note, 
ditto.) 

pp from B, C and secondary MSS. (probably same situation as in meas. 71). 
vel. pizz at beginning of meas. 


vin. I first three notes ete 


III Movement 


2/3, 10/11, 30/31: vin. I d- SOSFFIIS J d | 


3, 31: 


12: 


13/20: 


22: 


one of the most peculiar differences between the modern versions and Haydn’s 
occurs here, where fi., ob. I, vin. I, II have g (natural), not g sharp. The g 
(natural) is found in A, B, C and all secondary MSS. and printed editions. 
Possibly the arranger thought Haydn’s meas. 10 should be heard more fre- 
quently. 


vin. I, 11 JJTIT4 


fi., vin I first two notes slurred. 











fag., vla., vcl.-bass slur over both notes. 
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26: vin. I, II (and fi.) phrased as in succeeding meas. 
27/28: fi. II doubles fi. I. 
41/44: at meas. 41 the ornament for fl. and ob. should be dropped and the following 


added to vin. I: BJ dISIT dd dd d9 lt eee) 


(These are, for some reason, omitted in B, C, etc.) 
45/46: 21,8 


47: remove from all parts (this is an addition of Artaria). 
48: ob. II first note a third higher. 
51: (f, see meas. 47); in the succeeding trio the accompanying strings have no 


phrasing (g J J). 
65/66: phrasing PePrrr 
74: horns (E#=%5} (modern version from D). 


75: ob. I peRE SS 


IV Movement 


The autograph has Vivace, the other sources Vivace assai; this is undoubtedly a 
tempo alteration made by the composer during performance; in a letter to Frau von 
Genzinger from London, dated 17th November, 1791, Haydn says “I beg you to ask 
Herr v. Kees to have a rehearsal of both these symphonies (i.e. nos. 95 and 96), as they 
are very delicate, particularly the last movement (of that) in D, which I recommend to 
be played as pianissimo as possible, and the tempo very quick”. The strings are always 
phrased fa, never 








8: vin. II third lower (a). 

a4: vla. instead of last note, a rest. 

29/47(48): the bassoon part is missing in A but is present in the other sources and seems 
to be an afterthought. 

39: oboes phrased 

48/52: 

54: fag., vla., vcl.-bass PP) 


62/66: fag. II col fag. I, and in 67/68 fag. (a2) 44 
66/68: fl. I col fi. II. 


0: vin. I, I in A =¢= in B (and secondary MSS.) = = inc 2 
7 == ( = 


86/92: fag. II col fag. I 
100/102: vin. I phrased TITIAN ITS 





109: vin. ITI last note d@’ 
II4: ob. I === 
{y] 


114/115: fag. tied. 
118/119: ob. I, II in A originally had for meas. 118 the same notes as in 117, and gave 


both instruments the following in meas. 119: ite as this is obviously 


unsatisfactory, Haydn altered it on the edge of the page; but B, C, and the 
other sources copied the original part, which suggests that Haydn made his 
change after the parts were copied and corrected it at a rehearsal orally. His 


correction reads: ete. 


1 o 


w CO CnWwn kh tw ND Me eH 


as a lOUflhlUetlUtl lS 
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gave 
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<>’ 


120/121: fi., vin. I in A should read «> . A indicated this by the old method of 


placing a dot at the beginning of meas. 121 instead of tying the note across the 
bar line; this was correctly interpreted in the flute part of B and C but not in 
the violin part, which reads as in Eulenburg. 

120/123: fag. II col. fag. I. 

121: vel.-bass, last note third lower (i.e. f $ instead of a). 

131/132: fag. II col fag. I. 

135/136 and 137/138: horns I, II tied. 

139: via. 

200 ff.: winds are not » but remain f, except for trumpets and drums; at meas. 204 


the oboes read: 


209: bass col vel. 
210, 212, 214, 216: fl. II col fi. I. 


238/239: vin. I, II to use two strings: ere 


SYMPHONY NO. 97 
Comparison with (revised) Eulenburg, no. 483. 


Sources: 

A — Haydn’s autograph, dated ‘London, (1)792”.. This MS. was placed on auction in 
West Berlin by the firm of Gerd Rosen in April, 1951. 

B — parts by Elssler with corrections by Haydn in the Esterhazy archives, Budapest. 

C — parts by Elssler in the Ottingen-Wallerstein Collection, Schloss Harburg. 

D — print by Artaria, Vienna (Plate no. 647). 


I Movement 


i vin. II portamento (<->) from second note, obviously to be applied to 
succeeding measures; cello in meas. 4 also portamento from 2nd note. 

5 9: fl., strings p on second note; ob. I has decresc. leading, in each case, to subse- 
quent meas. 

9: vin. I grace note long. 
vin. II last four notes g’. 

10: fi., vin. I ornament, not #r. (to be performed like ornament in meas. 6). 

rr: fl., vin. I grace note long. 


21, 24, 28: strings stacc., also winds in meas. 26 and 30 and lower strings in meas. 31, 33, 35- 
39: remove dim. 
44/46, 48: vin. II fz on each minim. 


53: vla., vel.-cb. ff. 

63/66: strings’ last four quavers stacc. 

83: vel. quavers under slur (to be applied to meas. 84/85; vla. (fag.?) 87/89; 
223 ff). 

94/97: _ bass in all sources except C (and modern editions) has: 





99 ff.: vin. II, vla., vcl.-cb. have portamento over crotchets. 
174 ff.: see comments to 21, 24, 28, etc. 

199/202: horn II doubles horn I, is tied throughout. 

204: see comment to meas. 63/66. 

213: horn I should read like trumpet I. 


230: bass arco 233, not here. 
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237/238: whole orchestra stacc. 

250: bass one octave higher. 

261, 263, 265: vin. I last notes portamento; remove cresc., also meas. 263/264. 
266/267: vcl.-cb. tied. 

270: in B, Haydn added fz in his own handwriting to the cello-bass part(s). 

299: trpt. I, II rests. 

288/289: trumpet II octave lower through first note in meas. 290 (but not in A!). 


II Movement 


For some curious reason many of Haydn’s original dynamic marks here (esp. 
decrescendo) have not survived. 
tempo € not G; trumpets in C (misprint in Eulenburg). 


Throughout the movement the figure £3 Pi is so phrased and has a decrescendo under 
==— 


it. This should be added throughout the entire movement, as it is by Haydn—thus 
upbeat to meas. 1 (vin. I), vin. I, vin. II, vla. (meas. 2), etc. 


b/3: (and in future parallel passages) vcl.-cb. (and vla.) stacc. 

21/22: (and in future parallel passages) vin. II has p on minim, not at beginning of 
meas. 

22/23: strings have decresc. through middle of 23; vcl.-cb. have, however, decresc. 


beginning at 23 and lasting through whole meas. to p at meas. 24. This applies 
to all future passages (28 ff., 36 ff., etc.). 

28: vin. II last note only a flat (as in meas. 22). 

30: vin. I last quarter of bar has a rest, not c’ (as in meas. 52). 
vel.-cb. first note octave lower. 

46/47: vin. I both meas. stacc. throughout. 

52/53: vin. II, vla., vel.-cb. all triplets stacc. 

55: vin. I first three notes with slur, not stacc. 


57/58: vin. I all triplets stacc. up to middle of meas. 58, then ‘ry Pry 


59: vin. I last half of meas. stacc. 
63: remove cresc. here. 
67 ff.: figure PP Py now without decresc. (through minore section). 


the four semiquavers at the end of each meas. are to be phrased Prrr’ 
upbeat to 85: Haydn (in A) writes over the violins al ponticello; the violins are to phrase 
this upbeat Prrr| 


81: vel.-cb. pp. 
86/87: vin. I, II no phrasing. 
92: vin. I (at ) marked by Haydn in A vicino al pon(ti)cello (sic.). 


101/103: strings have no phrasing on semiquavers. 
108/109: vin. I ditto. 


114: vin. II, vla. (vel.-cb.) in A al ponticello. 

120: remove dim; 122 remove cresc. 

128: vin. II (at second crotchet), vin. I (at last quaver) naturale. 
143: remove cresc. 

144: vin. I, II phrased J $9 


145: ff, not fz (sf). 


ITI Movement 
: trumpets also have grace note (long—like the rest). 
6: horn I 


7, 18: vin. I (and vin. II) » instead of tr. 
rb vel. first note d, not c. 


a. | 


@ad Cad 


@ad 


frm oe Cra Gra Br Cad 


Al). 


e (esp. 


0 under 


1i—thus 


ning of 


lecresc. 
applies 


phrase 
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30: horn II = horn I. 
33: oboes f, not p (also meas. 59). 
tr) 
34: flutes f, not —also meas. 60, where flutes have 2 #3 
35: fag. f, not p (also meas. 61). 
62: timp. f at beginning of meas. 
63: trumpet IT like horn II. 
65/66: fag. like bass. 
75: vila. third quaver 3= 


84 ff.: vin. I phrased JJ Ifa 


vY¥ 
85, 101: ob. I, vin. I in ali sources i$iteh 
in 8¥* Salomon Selo ma piene 


108: vin. I in A has the following hee in other words, a 


solo violin is to play the notes given to the whole section in Eulenburg, whereas 
the whole section should actually play one octave lower. Note the erroneous 
part-writing in meas. 108. 


IV Movement 
upbeat to 17: horns f. 


24: fl. (a2) = £ 
7) 


57/58: fag. re iastaee 


60: ob. I JFX not JB (compare however, meas. 71). 
87: in no source is a p indicated, nor an f in meas. 94. 
148: vin. II second chord has as its top c’’, not e flat’’. 
151: strings ff. 

212: horns f. 


254: (upbeat) and 255: general f, not p. 
259 (260): general ff. 
SIF: —=s authentic. 


SYMPHONY NO. 98 
Comparison with (revised) Eulenburg, no. 481 (this score issued in 1952). 


Sources: 

A — Haydn’s autograph in the Berlin State Library, cat. Mus. ms. autogr. Jos. Haydn 47, 
from Beethoven’s library. Meas. 75/129 of the Finale are lacking and seem to have 
been torn out of the main body of the MS. 

B— parts by Elssler in the Ottingen-Wallerstein Collection, Schloss Harburg. 

C — MS. score in the British Museum, cat. Royal Philharmonic Society, MS. 136). 

D — print by Artaria, Vienna (plate no. 644). 

The original trumpet and timpani parts are reproduced in their entirety as Appendix IT 

(see pp. 29-32) and are therefore not discussed here. 


I Movement 
tempo @, not ¢. 
4: no ff. 
8: strings last two notes stacc. 
20: vin. II last two notes phrased d. d 
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25/26: vin. I phrased JJ JJidJJJ (vin. I, 26, last two notes no slur). 
30: remove ===. 

aa: oboes reversed. 

36, 38: vin. I, IT (on this basis also ob. I) last two quavers séacc. 

44,46: vin. I fz at beginning of each meas. 


52: no sf (fz) here. 

52/54:  fl., ob., fag. phrased ddddiddddidddy 
59: phrasing d d IJ, not stacc.; vin. II = 
64/65: — => — not authentic. 


vin. I phrased dd Idddd 


66 (fag., vcl.-bass), 68 (vla., vcl.-bass), 70 (vla., vcl.-bass) no slurs. 
69/70: remove dim. 


or: fl. feeees 


71/73: ob. I, II (and partly fag.) phrased dddd 
75/76and 78: see comment to 66 and 69/70. 
79/81: see comment to 71/73. 


83/84: renove —= = 

QI: vcl.-bass phrased as in succeeding meas. 
99: fag. should read like bass. 

eS vin. IT = 

118: cresc. authentic. 

131: vin. I 


132/140: Haydn clearly wants the vcl. to play both the top and bottom of the bass line, 
either divisi or by double stops; the vcl. bottom line is not tied, that of the bass 
is tied throughout. 


172: via. last note g, not f. 

174: ditto. 

206: remove dim. 

220: remove espressivo. 

a5: ob. I, II should read as in meas. 32. 
229: fl. final note d’’”’, not b flat. 

257: as in 220. 

261/262: fi. tied. 

278: vin. I lacks bottom note. 

279: grace note #, not f 

286: horns 

287: vin. I last note a’’ instead of c’’’. 


288/290: vin. I phrased ddd . Id dd dlddddi 
291/292 (fl.) and 292/293 (ob. I) phrased didJ dé 
292/293: via. tied. 

293/294 (fl.) and 294/295 (ob. I) phrased JId JJ? 


294: remove dim. 
299: vin. I (not tied over from preceding meas.) JJ 2 or. 


300/301: whole orchestra except timp. stacc. 
306/307: fag. tied. 


la. 
(twice) } ss 


ont nuUunea w 


wow 


my 
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; line, 
> bass 


II Movement 


5» 7: 


5/6: 
7: 
14: 
7; 


41: 
43/44: 
49: 


53: 


53/54: 
55: 
57: 
61: 


66: 


81: 


vin. I remove last stacc. 

via., vcl.-bass decresc. under minim. 
vila. tied. 

supply p as in meas. 5. 


grace notes ¢ (i.e. 5): 

vin. I p. 

fl., vin. I no phrasing over sextolets (compare meas. 65). 
vin. I no stacc. (compare meas. 66). 

as in meas. 21 (compare meas. 69). 

vel, plays top note, bass plays bottom note. 

remove cresc. 


ff. 
ob. I, II second beat = 


fz instead of f. 

ditto. 

vin. II, vla., vcl.-bass last note of 43 and first two notes of 44 stacc. 
over vel. “‘solo’’. 


vin. I LBD 


vin. II, vla, vcl.-bass =—— reaching to beginning of meas. 54. 
via. tied. 
as in meas. 53. 


vin. I phrased 1 IT3 FFF LFF 

vin. I p. ~ 

fl., vin. I first sextolet stacc. (not portamento). 
ob., vin. I stacc. correct (compare meas. 22). 
as in 65. 

vin. II last two notes not dotted. 

vin. I first note e flat’, not f’. 


III Movement 
1/3, 41/45: vin. I (and fl., ob., when doubling) no phrasing. 


6/9: 
II: 
18/19: 
a7: 
28/29: 
33/34: 


go: 
97, 99: 


ob. phrased JJ J |J? diJedl 
ob. I slur over whole meas. 

winds phrased &@dJiddJ 

fl. first note g’’, not e’’. 

ob. ITI tied. 

ditto. 

no ~, whole orch. remains f. 

vin. II tied across bar-line. 

vin. I, II slur over entire meas. 
winds phrased as in 18/19. 

fl., vin. I phrased: J JJJQ 
remove dim. 5 ay 

no pp (in via., vcl.-bass p). 
vcl.-bass (and fl.) slur over entire meas. 


IV Movement 


5/6: 
13/14: 


vin. I phrased {JI S49 
ob. I ditto. 
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14: ob. I penultimate note d’’ (see also meas. 369/370, 373/374). 
38: vin. II should read like vIn. I. 
73: cresc. authentic. 
76: ob. II has Jegato slur through meas. 78. 
81/82: ob. I, II tied. 
95: vin. I phrased ? 3 IF 
"23: vin. I grace note g (i.e. J. J.). 
Ig7: ob. I, II third higher (i.e. c’’’-a’’). 
143: ob. II col. ob. I. 
1613 ff.: vin. I Ji) 
174: fag. second note ct’. 
179/180: fag. II tied. 
180/181: ob. I, II tied; 181/182: ob. IT tied. 
210/211: vin. solo ? da S54 Perr) (212 phrased like 210). 
214, 220: vin. I no stacc. 
226/231: vin. solo Jld le tI f) 
— — 
236/237: vin. solo phrased like vin. I, meas. 5/6. 
247: ob. I last note e flat’’. 
261/262: fag. (ob.) slur from second note, 261 over last note, 262. 
273: cresc, authentic. 
284: ob. I, II should read like meas. 288. 
306: see comment to meas. 123. 
328 ff.: vin. I new phrasing authentic. (N.B.: vin. I p after fermaia.) 
39; vin. I last two notes slurred. . 
332 (333): vin. II ditto. 
339: vla. bottom note of double stop b. 
358/359: vin. I, II remove —= 
361, 363: whole orch. stacc. 
365/375: the following cembalo solo is found in the autograph as well as in the British 
Museum copy: 
369/370: (ditto 373/374) vin. I 
380: no ff. 
380/381: vin. I, II phrased PP ere Pe 


aa 
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APPENDIX I 


Symphony no. 94—Original Version of Second Movement.* 


Andante 


% Ularini 
in C 


Tympa{ng 
in C-G 


2 Corni 
in C 





Oboe imi) 
[Oboe] 2do 
Flauto 


Fagotti 


Violine” 
imp) 
[Violino] 
— 2do 
British 


Viola 
Violoncello 


Bassi 


P: 
*) in autograph: ‘Vielini’ (5) 





* Measures 1-16 (i.e. meas. 1-32 of Haydn’s later, revised version), reproduced after the com- 
poser’s autograph, by courtesy of the Hoboken Photogrammarchiv of the National Library in 
Vienna. The original is at present in the Library of Congress in Washington, D.C. (USA). 
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APPENDIX II 
Original Trumpet and Timpani parts to Symphony no. 98 in B flat major. 
Joseph Haydn, 1792 
Adagio Allegro 






2 Clarini 
(B flat) 

16 

Timpani 
(Bb-F) 


34 
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Adagio 


Clarini, 
Timpani tacent 





Allegro MENUET 





Trio 


Clarini, 
tacent 
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Presto 
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acent 








bi, 
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The Origin of The Golden Cockerel 


BY 
M. MONTAGU-NATHAN 


STUDENTS of Russian literature are aware that Alexander Pushkin, viewed 
from the political angle, afforded ample evidence of a more-or-less definite 
adherence to the “‘left’’, and that this tendency caused him on more than one 
occasion the personal inconvenience of banishment. It is recorded that one 
particular contribution to subversive literature nearly earned him transporta- 
tion to Siberia. Fortunately for him, and for the world of letters, his enforced 
sojourns in the Caucasus and later in Odessa proved a source of valuable 
inspiration as is manifested by such works as The Fountain of Bakhchisserai, 
The Gipsies and part of Evgeni Oniegin, each of them, by the way, destined to 
become the basis of a musico-dramatic example. But even these preventive 
detentions failed as a deterrent. After becoming acquainted with the work of 
Shelley he was found guilty of writing a letter in which he confessed to a strong 
leaning towards unreserved atheism. This epistle was intercepted, and the 
outcome was a further term of banishment—this time to the parental country 
estate, Mikhailovskoye, where he was permitted to see no one but his father 
and all his letters were opened. 

In the circumstances it will surprise no-one to learn that Pushkin eventually 
conceived a desire to avenge himself upon those who prevented a free expres- 
sion of his views. In Russia in those days the truth was, as it were, driven 
underground. It was not, however, destroyed, but took root and blossomed 
forth in fable and sometimes in music. Considerable interest attaches to the 
fact that more than one of Pushkin’s plays were banned during his lifetime 
with the consequence that he never saw them produced on the stage. Among 
them was Mozart and Salieri, taken as the text—without any alteration—of 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera of that name. To this national poet and satirist 
that composer resorted for the literary substance of his fifteenth and final 
opera The Golden Cockerel. 

As is ascertainable from his Memoirs of my Musical Life, Rimsky-Korsakov 
was one of those many scions of well-endowed Russian families who developed 
a marked political liberalism. Another and well-known instance was that of the 
distinguished philosopher, Prince Kropotkin, in whose autobiographical records 
we learn that he escaped, as a political offender, from a St. Petersburg fortress, 
eventually reaching England, and that the signal that the prison door had been 
unbarred was conveyed to him by the playing of a‘mazurka by a violinist in 
the street. 

Rimsky-Korsakov’s mildly reformative views did not, however, meet with 
any serious results until the abortive uprising in 1905, following the disastrous 
conflict between Russia and Japan. The composer at that time held the post 
of professor in the St. Petersburg Conservatoire. Among the multitudes 
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demonstrating against the military ineptitudes manifested in the prosecution) 
of the war was a large section of the conservatoire students, and whilst Korsakoy 
vowed that he had endeavoured to calm them it became known to the author- 
ities that he was sympathetic towards their views, and in consequence he was) 
dismissed from his professorship and the conservatoire was closed. And so,/ 
like Pushkin, Korsakov suffered from an embargo upon the performance of/ 
some of his works, and as is now general knowledge among lovers of Russian/ 
music, and particularly of opera, his Golden Cockerel remained under a ban until! 
after his death. f 

There was, as a matter of fact, a fairly sufficient cause for this veto. Push-/ 
kin’s fairy-tale in verse—one of a series of six containing the Tale of Tsar| 
Saltan, a name familiar as that of another of Rimsky’s operas—was replete | 
with thinly-veiled satire at the expense of strategy and tactics as practised by 
Russian military experts. Having been for some years in the Russian navy,/ 
Rimsky-Korsakov was well-qualified to pierce this veil of satire and it is thus 
not strange that his choice should have fallen upon Pushkin’s two-page fairy- 
tale. With the assistance of his favourite librettist, Bielsky, this little poem 
was expanded into the complete opera. Much of the satire instilled into this 
full-scale drama is not Pushkin’s but was interpolated by composer and 
librettist. 4 

The impulse to devote himself to a work upon this theme first came to the 
composer in October, 1906. In the preceding June he had gone with his family | 
to Lake Garda. Here he finished his already mentioned autobiography 





RE 


ba cl es 


Cll ala d 





i 


which he concluded with a somewhat mournful expression of a determination | , 


to allow his fourteenth opera, Kitezh, to constitute his operatic swan-song. 
On his return to the capital, however, this decision was reversed by a new | 
creative urge, and before long he was able to announce that he had evolved the | 
pattern of the cock’s crow in an embryo fifteenth opera. Writing to his | 
fidus achates, Yastrebtsev, at the close of 1906 he reports that the new work 
“is being proceeded with con amore and to-day I finished the draft of act IT’, | 
continuing that he is about to tackle the scoring, which operation he considers | 
the pleasantest part of composition. In the following July he writes a brief | 
note to the same correspondent, who had become his Boswell, complaining of | 
the latter’s recent silence, and as signature inserts the cockerel’s warning theme. | 
A somewhat similar subscription is found at the foot of the next letter in which | 
he announces the completion of the orchestration of act II and of the draft of | 
act III. This epistle concludes, “Your letter was not signed; my signature 
takes the form of a chord from The Golden Cockerel’’. 

There was now an interruption of a by-no-means unpleasant kind. Diagilev | 


had invited him to attend a festival in Paris consisting of a series of Russian | 
orchestral concerts at which he should conduct some of his own symphonic | 


works. Before leaving for France, which he did only after considerably hesi- | 
tation, he enjoyed the satisfaction of hearing his son-in-law, Maximilian Stein- | 
berg, play through the first act of the new opera from manuscript in the presence 
of a small gathering of devotees among whom was the composer’s pupil, young 
Igor Stravinsky. Returning to his country quarters in June he resumed his 
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work and by the end of August the score was complete. “All Rimsky-Kors- 
akov’s scores are to be considered works of beauty, both as to construction and 
tonal result”, wrote the famous critic Asafiev (Igor Glebov) in 1944 “but that of 
The Golden Cockerel exceeds them all in this respect”’. 

Meanwhile there had been a public performance at an orchestral concert 
of the Introduction and Wedding March from the opera, and this appears to 
have prompted the authorities to investigate its text. In the sumptuously 
produced and illustrated souvenir book of the first performance of The Golden 
Cockerel under the aegis of Zimin at the Solodovnikov theatre, Moscow, in 
September, 1909, by which date the composer was, of course, dead, the matter 
is fully explained. In September, 1907, he had written to Zimin to the effect 
that whilst his opera was virtually complete it could hardly be published earlier 
than the following summer. Publication, he reminds Zimin, is a much longer 
job than composition. But when publication had at last been achieved and the 
work had actually been passed by the dramatic censorship and Zimin’s produc- 
tion was well in hand there occurred an unexpected set-back. The authorities 
in Moscow had heard of the concert performance of excerpts and had taken a 
decidedly ‘dim view” of the text of the opera. Its performance could only be 
permitted, it was decreed, subject to cuts amounting to forty-five lines of the 
libretto. This condition was indignantly objected to by the composer. Later, 
after some manoeuvring conceived to show that the authority concerned had 
no jurisdiction in Moscow, the actual competent body signified its willingness 
to accept the libretto provided that the two leading male characters were 
subjected to an Irishman’s rise. That mighty autocrat, King Dodon, was to 
revert to the rank of Voyevoda and his commander-in-chief was to be reduced 
to mere colonelcy. In the printed programme Dodon’s abdication had become 
effective! And so finally the Zimin production took place and was pronounced 
a triumphant success—due apparently in no small measure to the magnificence 
of Ivan Bilibin’s scenery and costumes. The Press unanimously acclaimed 
what Kashkin described as “‘this devoted production.” The keenest regret 
was expressed by those aware that the delays caused by official interference 
had not only seriously affected the composer’s already failing health but were 
actually responsible for his premature demise. 

A few words may be written here in respect of the political trend of the 
text of The Golden Cockerel. It seems to have been the opinion of that learned 
critic Findeisen, and a careful comparison of Pushkin’s original with Bielsky’s 
considerably enlarged paraphrases bears this out, that both Rimsky-Korsakov 
and his librettist were deeply puzzled by the satirical sense of the great poet’s 
work, and that in order to give full expression to the composer’s political views 
a more pungent satirical atmosphere was superimposed upon Pushkin’s more- 
or-less simple ‘‘fairy-tale”. It is significant that whereas in the latter’s story 
the Astrologer’s explanation that the whole affair is simply a fable came as an 
envoi, Bielsky’s libretto places it at the beginning, as though to soften the blow 
to officialdom by a forewarning to audiences—thus preventing the opera from 
too boldly exerting a subversive influence. What is more surprising, however, 
is that, grafted upon Pushkin’s comparatively mild satire, is the episode where 





